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came out of mourning. Meanwhile she was confined to
the house and all amusements were suspended.

The equinoctial gales were this year particularly violent*
Then came a day when the whole sky grew black, and an
appalling typhoon began. It would have been bad enough
wherever one had been to see every tree stripped of its
leaves just when they were at their loveliest, every flower
stricken to the earth ; but to witness such havoc in an
exquisite garden, planned from corner to corner with end-
less foresight and care, to see those dew-pearls unthreaded
in an instant and scattered upon the ground, was a sight
calculated to drive the onlooker well nigh to madness. As
time went on the hurricane became more and more alarming,
till all was lost to view in a blinding swirl of fog and dust.
But while she sat behind tightly closed shutters in a room
that rocked with every fresh blast, it was with thoughts
of autumn splendours irrevocably lost rather than with
terror of the storm that the Empress's heart was shaken.

The Southern Gardens were just being laid out with
wild plants from the countryside when the high winds
began, and that impatient longing which the poet attributes
to the young lespidezasI was indeed fulfilled in all too
ample measure. Morning after morning Murasaki too
saw the dew roughly snatched from leaf and flower. She
was sitting thus one day on watch at her window, while
Genji played with the little princess in a neighbouring room.
It happened that Yugiri had occasion to come across from
the eastern wing. When he reached the door at the end
of the passage he noticed that the great double-doors leading
into Murasaki's room were halt-open. Without thinking
what he was doing, he paused and looked in. Numerous
ladies-in-waiting were passing to and fro just inside, aad

* ' I await your coining eagerly as waits tie young lespkleza, BO heavy
with dew, for the wind that shall disburden it*